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BASILY® OUT? 


HESE DAYS our thoughts have been 

turned very much to cricket. There is 

a great deal connected with the game, 

that is particularly suitable for dwelling on 
at the beginning of a new year, 


All of us seem to be given the opportunity 
of batting, that is, guarding our wickets and 
adding to our team’s score, Some of the 
things we must guard are our health, our 
reputation, our character, our good nature. 
There are friends who can lead us astray, 
or waste our time, or start us in ways that 
spoil our name. Our pleasant temper can be 
upset unless we are on our watch when what 
we expect or desire does not happen. We 
are expected, at home, at school or at office, 
to do our work steadily and thoroughly and 
quickly, But there are temptations that 
would bowl us out—make us slow and slip- 
shod and get us caught. 


Take studies and exams, Candidates say 
papers were difficult or were based on what 
they had not studied. Imagine a batsman 
complaining or going on a strike shouting 
that he had not practiced facing a spin or 
because he had expected only an off-break 
in every over. Ours is not to choose; ours 
is to be prepared, no matter what the bowl- 
ing. Said a father to his son, “You must 
always answer politely, not because the 
other person is a gentleman, but because 
you are.” If you expected everything to be 
easy and pleasing, and everyone to be nice 
te you and always to rub you only on the 
right side, it would be like your telling the 
bowler to kindly throw the ball so that it 
would be sure to land gently and squarely 
on the centre of your bat! 


And now about the batsman on whom 
everyone’s eyes are focussed. You see in 
him determination to do his best, not to be 
deceived or tempted by the bowler’s clever 
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tricks. You see in him concentration: he is 
not thinking of his charming friends and 
their chatter; he is busy planning what he 
will do if it should be a leg break, an off 
break, a full toss and what not. Surely, you 
want to be at least as attentive and prepared 
and resolute in facing the New Year and its 
challenge! Your score matters to you, your 
friends, your parents. 


The batsman looks far ahead, He watches 
most intently the bowler and the ball and 
decides what therefore he should do. Don’t 
wait for things to strike you. You know that 
the undesirable qualities, laziness, careless- 
ness, untidiness, etc., don’t just happen. 
They are consciously yielded to and so built 
up day after day, week after week, until 
they become habits—habits of mind and 
habits of body. The boy who leaves his 
homework aside and listens to the radio or 
reads a story book or chats with his friends, 
is building up trouble for himself. Every 
time he will be caught out! 

Another thing about the batsman is that 
he is glad for criticisms and suggestions. 
Why? Because he wants to do better each 
time. He wants to know the reason for 
failure, if any. Aiming at excellence, ‘ex- 
celsior’ is his motto, and he is anxious to 
find out the secret of maximum (not 
33 1/3%) success. “Critics,” he says, “are 
my correctors and they make me.” And 
fortunately you have parents and teachers 
who are able and willing to help you to score 
well, all-round. 


As the New Year begins, may you hear a 
voice saying, “‘Here, go bat and good luck,” 
And bear in mind that all around you, 
watching anxiously, waiting to cheer, are 
your friends, your family, your teachers, 
your countrymen, Do your best. Angels can 
do no more. And it will be a Bright and 
Happy New Year! 
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F ALL THE oil and gas in the world were 
suddenly to evaporate and disappear — 
do you know what would happen? 

Cars would screech to a halt. Ships would 
stop mid-stream, Planes would be grounded. 
Machines would just cease to function, Nearly 
all industry in the world would come to a 
dead stop. Traffic in cities would be crippled 
as buses, trains, and taxis would stop. Gas 
ranges would blink out and eventually every- 
thing that is mechanically operated would 
just cease to function. 

What is this precious material called oil 
and from where did it spring? Oil deposits 
originate long before the dawn of man. Scien- 
tists say our oldest reserves are more than 
50,000,000 years old. 

In prehistoric times much of what we now 
know as dry land was covered by warm seas. 
Giant trees and jungle plants and countless 
millions of tiny marine creatures flourished 
on the edges of the swampy, shallow waters, 
died, and then fell to the bottom of the sea. 

Time passed and finally these deposits, de- 
caying organic matter, crushed under all the 
gigantic earth movements during these ages 
produced the crude oil we know today. 

“Petra” and “Oleum” in Latin mean ‘Rock 
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OIL 


Oil’. This name was given to oil because it 
was trapped undeground under rocks. Petro- 
leum is a mixture of substances called hydro- 
carbons, These are chemical compounds made 
of the elements carbon and hydrogen. 

To discover petroleum in the ground is a 
difficult and complex task. It is often found 
in salt water, in layers of solid-looking but 
actually spongy* rocks, closed in by walls of 
non-porous rocks. Thus, when geologists begin 
their search for oil, they start with the knowl- 
edge that certain patterns of rocks are more 
likely to yield oil than others. 


Who first discovered oil? Tar has been 
known for centuries, but the idea of drilling 
for petroleum is just a hundred years old. 

Benjamin Silliman, Jr., a chemistry profes- 
sor at Yale University, in Connecticut, U.S.A. 
was largely responsible for the discovery of oil. 
In 1854 a sample of a sticky bluish-green 
substance—crude oil—was brought to him. 
He agreed to test it. Silliman searched all the 
scientific books in the Yale library and found 
no reference to the sticky stuff. He began 
his basic experiments. He soon found that his 
limited laboratory equipment was not adequ- 
ate to perform the experiments necessary to 
break petroleum into its components. He in- 
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An arch-shaped upward fold in the earth’s rock 

layers. The compression has squeezed the earth's 

crust into these folds. The black section indicates 
the oil-bearing rock, 


vented and then made his own equipment— 
a miniature refinery! He conducted exhaus- 
tive tests on petroleum. 

In the spring of 1855, Silliman released his 
findings —- and kerosene was sprung on the 
world. The discovery of lubricating oil and 
paraffin for making candles and waterproof- 
ing followed soon after. Then Silliman pro- 
duced a substance called petrol from crude 
oil. In 1859, the world’s first oil well was 
drilled in Titusville, Pennsylvania. Within a 
short time hundreds of other wells had been 
drilled. The boom era of oil had begun. 

Any country in the world wishing to pro- 
gress technologically and industrially must 
have oil. Kerosene has become the poor man’s 
fuel and has now reached almost all the vill- 
ages —- even in the remotest parts of the 
country. LPG — liquified petroleum gas — 
under the name Burshane or Indane, is used 
for cooking and heating. Motor transport can- 
not exist without gasoline or diesel. Machinery, 
both big and small, requires lubrication for 
its smooth working. Besides these uses we 
need oil for the manufacture of polish, per- 
fumes, proteins in food, varnish, soap, dry 
cleaning, medicines and inks, Even new in- 
dustries like plastics, rubber-foam and coir 
need petroleum for their manufacture, 

Until recently India was importing almost 
all the petroleum she used. Self-sufficiency in 


*spongy—porous, like a sponge; with many holes. 
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oil became the battle-cry of the country, and 
in 1959, the Oil & Natural Gas Commission 
(ONGC) was formed. Its job is to locate 
the oil, drill for it and supply it to the re- 
fineries. 

Where is oil to be found in India? 

Before Independence, India could hardly 
have been said to be on the world oil map. 
Exploration was limited to Assam, And even 
here, after a thousand oil wells were dug, 
only two large oil-fields were discovered 
(Nahorkatiya and Moran) in the 1950s. 

But after the ONGC was established in 
1959, exploration was conducted in other 
parts of India and oil was discovered in 
Ankleshwar in Gujarat. Many other smaller 
fields were discovered in Assam and Gujarat. 
Thus far, oil has been struck in Kalol, Nawa- 
gam, Kadi, Mehsana, Dhokla, Sobhasan, 
Bhakrol, Sanand, Vaso and Kathana in Guja- 
rat and Lakwa, Rudrasagar and Galeki in 
Assam. 

ONGC produced 3 million tonnes of crude 
oil in 1968-69 and 4 million tonnes during 
1969. Total oil production in 1969 (including 
Oil India’s production in Assam) is expected 
to have hit 7 million tonnes. 

In spite of these improved figures the sad 
fact remains that we are falling ever further 
behind the demand for oil and gas in India. 
At the end of 1968, demand stood at 16 mil- 
lion tonnes against production of roughly 6 
million. The rest was imported. 

Since oil is the basic raw material not only 
for many chemicals but particularly for fertil- 
izers, needed for agricultural growth, this de- 
mand is rapidly increasing. It will be 25 mil- 
lion tonnes in 1972 and 34 million tonnes in 
1976! To try and reduce the need for ex- 
pensive imports, the ONGC plans to explore 
in new areas such as Tripura and Surma 
Valley and under the ocean in the Gulf of 
Cambay. This is going to be a big gamble: 
drilling in the ocean bed from towers that 
stand above the water is exciting but risky. 

The ONGC engineers and crew know they 
must succeed because India’s industrial pro- 


gress depends on them. ee 
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AMLAKAR WAS NOT only the son 
of the Vice-Chancellor of the Univer- 
sity but he was a hero in his own right. Not 
only was he an excellent cricketer but he 
was the champion swimmer of his university 
team. Besides being an enthusiastic athlete, 
Kamlakar was a scholarship student. And 
Sharad was his best friend. On Wednesdays 
and Fridays, Kamlakar and Sharad visited 
the University swimming pool and on Satur- 
days they played cricket on the sports ground. 
This was their never failing schedule until 
one day Kamlakar rang his friend up to say 
(it was a Wednesday) that he would not be 
able to make it to the swimming-pool. 
“Why?” Sharad asked, 


“Well, Sharad” said Kamlaker. “My 
father’s best friend (they were together in Ox- 
ford) has just arrived from Mauritius, And 
my father has told me to entertain his son. 
He has joined college this term. He’s quite 
a nice chap. You'll be meeting him on Friday.” 


* * * 


AND ON FRIDAY did Sharad meet Balbir 
Singh! It was an experience Sharad was not 
likely to forget; for, a bigger show-off you 
never did see. There is no doubt that he 
possessed a beautiful and well-proportioned 
body — but did he have to walk up and 
down the pool laughing at the more skinny 
boys? And when Kamlakar, Balbir and Sharad 
went to the near-by canteen after a lengthy 
swim — did he have to talk so much of 
Mauritius? From the way he talked, one would 
have thought that there was no greener spot 
on earth! “It’s like this in Mauritius” and 
“Tt’s like that in Mauritius” “We don’t have 
cows on the streets of Mauritius’ and “My 
God! Look at the traffic! These people don’t 
have any road sense! You should see how 
civic-minded the people are in Mauritius ..” 


Nor was this all. If Balbir was not talking 
of how wonderful Mauritius was, he was tel- 
ling them how wonderful he was! He told 
them of the many swimming championships 
he won. He told them how he was so wonder- 
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ful at badminton, tennis and chess, He told 
them of the many girls who were. chasing 
him. In fact, it seemed as if there was nothing 
Balbir could not do. 

Balbir had a quaint British accent and 
this endeared him to many, Without much 
trouble he had gathered a ring of admirers 
around him. Even Kamlakar, who usually 
despised show-offs, took to him, This really 
amazed Sharad. “What can he see in that 
big, blabbering oaf?”? Sharad though: to him- 
self. 


During the course of the next two weeks, 
Kamlakar and Sharad could not go anywhere 
without Balbir tagging along. They went to 
the movies once and there Balbir was waiting 
for them in front of the cinema. He was wear- 
ing a rusty-brown turban, white ducks and 
a school-blazer that bore the insignia of an 
English school. (Yes, Balbir had studied in 
an English school, too!) Soon Balbir began 
to bore his friends with accounts of his trips 
abroad. This was during the interval and 
Sharad closed his eyes and tried to block 
out the sound of his voice when Balbir turned 
to him and said: “Hey, old bean, where have 
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you been? Wool gathering, were you? As I 
was telling Kamlakar — you are invited to 
our house this evening ... I am going to show 
a few slides of Europe...” 

Sharad gave him a winning smile and said 
that he would be there. Of course, he had no 
intention of going but then Kamlakar turned 
to him and said, “I'll pick you up at seven” 
and there was no way Sharad could get out 


of it. 
* *% #% 


THE SLIDE SHOW turned out to be a 
bore. Kamlakar, Sharad, and a few of Balbir’s 
new friends were there. Because of Balbir’s 
passionate interest in computers, the hour- 
and-a-half was spent in watching computer 
set-ups in various European cities. Balbir Singh 
read out from long and tedious notes that 
he had accumulated during his European stay. 
When the 102nd slide was being shown, 
Sharad rose and said: “Balbir, I think we had 
better call it a day ... we are all tired!” 

“If you are tired why don’t you go home?” 
said Kamlakar curtly. “We would like to 
stay and see the rest of the show.” Sharad went 
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crimson with embarrassment and sat down 
again. 


% % * 


ON THE WAY home Sharad thought a 
great deal over what had happened. “My 
friendship with Kamal is threatened” he 
thought. “I must do something about this 
Balbit s.50535.0;« se 

It was the next day that Sharad got this 
brilliant idea. The Inter-University Swimming 
Competitions were approaching and there was 
keen competition among the swimming en- 
thusiasts of the university to be selected as the 
best all-round swimmer. The University crowd 
had no doubts about it. They were sure that 
Kamlakar would win the meet to be held 
three weeks hence. “But now Balbir Singh 
has come on to the scene — is Kamlakar’s 
position so secure?” Sharad wondered. He 
wanted to find out if Balbir could be tempted 
to compete, 


The moment came one day when they 
were all sitting at the canteen having coffee. 
Balbir began to talk about his excellence as 
a freestyle swimming champion. 

“But Balbir” Sharad cut in. “Do you think 
you could win the University Swimming Meet 
coming up in three weeks?” 

Balbir was startled, Then he laughed. “Of 
course, I can! Who says I can’t?” That, of 
course, did the trick. Kamlakar became pale. 
After a moment he brusquely excused him- 
self and rose. He turned to his friend. “Com- 
ing, Sharad?” he asked. From that day on, 
the enemy lines were drawn. 


* * * 


KAMLAKAR’S pull away from Balbir proved 
to be a dramatic turn. For with Kamlakar, 
went most of Balbir’s admirers. And Balbir 
now virtually had no friends at all. It was 
then that the class-picnic-incident occurred. 
Since Balbir belonged to the class, he was 
automatically invited. But if there was a loner 
at the picnic—it was he. No one talked to him. 
A group of boys had gathered around Kamla- 
"25 
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Nuclear World of 1980 


Judging by the accelerating rate of scientific 
advancements in many fields in recent years, 
it is thrilling, if also difficult, to imagine the 
revolutionary changes that Science will bring 
about in our world — and quite soon. What 
is quite certain, however, is that the greatest 
changes will be brought about by progress 
in nuclear technology. 

Dr. Glenn T. Seaborg, who won the Nobel 
Prize for Chemistry in 1951, explains here 
the major changes he confidently expects 
through nuclear technology, 


ET’S GO on a visit to 1980, which is 
L just about midway from now to the 
turn of the century. 

With the increasing prominence of the atom 
for electric power, and with the demonstrated 
safety of nuclear operation, there will be in- 
creasing use of atomic power plants for many 
operations other than the generation of elec- 
tricity. The primary example will be in desalt- 
ing stations using sea water (or the salty water 
found in deserts) to produce drinkable water 
plus electricity. 

If the nuclear desalting programme expands 
as it should, by 1980 we will begin to see 
nuclear desalting plants contributing signifi- 
cantly to water supplies for urban domestic 
and industrial use. This could mean, we will 
see a tremendous industrial and social growth 
where it was previously limited by inadequate 
water supplies, especially in the Middle East 
and other desert regions. 

Another use for nuclear energy will be to 
supply electricity and heat to or at remote lo- 
cations. No demonstration could be more dra- 
matic than providing electricity and heat for a 
scientific base in the Antarctic, or powering an 
unmanned weather station on a little boat 
anchored many miles out at sea. Such a 
generator powers the instruments on the moon. 

By 1980 there will be a wide-scale use and 
acceptability of radio-isotope thermo-electric* 
and thermionic* generator systems. Compar- 
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by 
Dr. Glenn T. Seaborg 
Chairman, U.S. Atomic Energy Commission 


atively high efficiency, light-weight deep-sea 
generator systems will be in use in oceano- 
graphic research, for exploring the ocean bot- 
tom and mining rich undersea mineral de- 
posits, as also for deep-sea navigational aids, 
underwater cable boosters and undersea de- 
fence systems. 

The undersea use of reactors points the way 
toward eventual exploration and exploitation 
of the world’s oceans on a scale that we can 
now only dimly foresee. Nuclear-powered 
bathyscaphs* for extended exploration, and 
later permanent exploration stations operating 
with nuclear power, will be key steps toward 
our conquest of the mineral and food resources 
of the sea. 

The isotopic power systems in 1980 will 
have an efficiency about four times that avail- 
able today, will be of relatively low cost, and 
will be capable of operation for more than 
10 years, These advantages will encourage 
their use in areas at some distance from popu- 
lation centres in competition with batteries, 
diesel generators, wind generators or fuel cells. 

The same factors will encourage their use 
for communication boosters to bring TV and 
radio to the developing nations, as well as 
for low-cost aircraft landing systems and safety 
and control devices in aircraft and ships. 

Many compact reactor concepts in use 
by 1980 probably will not be recongnizable 
by today’s power plant engineers, Reactors 


*thermo-electric—by direct conversion of heat energy 
into electrical energy. *thermionic—based on the 
emission of electrons by the action of heat, *bathy- 
scaph—under-sea vessel for research deep down. 
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Nuclear power may help space ships overcome the 
problem of sufficient fuel for long journeys. 


containing thermo-electric converters, similar 
to vacuum tubes, will be producing electri- 
city directly from core heat. Nuclear power 
for naval and maritime ship propulsion will 
be commonplace by 1980. All new ships larger 
than destroyers should be nuclear-powered. 
So, if my predictions come true, replacement 
Navy ships, including large service and supply 
ships, will be powered by the atom. 


By 1980, nuclear power will be combined 
with automation for ships and cargo handling. 
The big jump into maritime nuclear power, 
following the demonstration runs of the U.S. 
Nuclear Ship SavaANNau, will have proved 
that nuclear freighters and tankers can haul 
cargo at high sustained speeds over long 
distances at much lower operating costs per 
ton-mile. 

Nuclear power has been in space since 1961, 
and it is in this endless vacuum that one of 
the most significant advantages of the atom 
will be seen, There is no comparable source 
of power capable of operating for months on 
end without regard to darkness, without hav- 
ing always to face the sun, without worrying 
about extreme temperature changes or high 
levels of cosmic radiation. 

In addition to the isotopic-powered units 
powering a world-wide net of weather and 
communications satellites, nuclear reactors 
will have been fully integrated into the U.S. 
space program by 1980. Medium-power units 
will be powering equipment in some inter- 
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A QUIZ ON 1969 


1. A new Nobel Prize was started from 
last year. In what field was it and to 
whom was it awarded? 

2. What was unusual in the outcome of 
the Indian Presidential Election? 

3. Two historic private buildings were 
donated to the nation. Which are they? 

4. What was the most important event 
in Pakistan? 

5. Which was the most important exhi- 
bition organised for the Gandhi Cen- 
tenary? 

6. Where were the important Congress 
Party meetings held? 

7. A prominent sports figure was ap- 
pointed to a civic position of honour 
in a big Indian city. Who and where? 

8. Who won the following: 

(i) Santosh Trophy (National Foot- 
ball tournament) (ii) Subrotto Soccer 
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Cup for School: (iii) Duleep Trophy 
(cricket) ? 

9. Who was the most outstanding player 
in world tennis? How? 

10. Name the Indian cricketer who a- 
chieved, in 1969, the honour of: 
(a) scoring a century in his very first 
Test (b) bagging 100 Test wickets. 


Send your answers to these questions with 
your name and address. Names of all those 
who score more than 60% marks will be pub- 
lished, along with all the answers, in the next 
issue. Last Date: January 25. 
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D O YOU EVER feel like the Nowhere 
Man from Nowhereland as the Beatle 
song goes? If you do, let me tell you some- 
thing funny—even John Lennon of the 
BEATLES sometimes feels like a nowhere 
man. That is how the song got written! One 
day John Lennon was sitting at his piano pick- 
ing out a tune. He was looking for inspira- 
tion for a song he was writing. He got tired 
of doing this and went and lay down on his 
divan with nothing particular on his mind. 
He thought “I’m a nowhere man living in 
my nowhereland” and hey, bingo!, he had 
the title of his next song! 

And so you see discouragement and the 
sense of failure comes to the best of us. But 
if we are anxious to become successful, make 
friends, and get on in the world, we must 
learn to overcome this sense of failure. In 
fact step over it and make it our stepping stone 
to success. For anyone going around with a 
gloomy face is not going to make any friends! 

How does one make friends? 

There is someone in my circle who is very 
popular. He has a bright and cheerful nature 
and has mastered the ability of winning 
friends, But he does not keep the friends he 
makes! He tires of them quickly and lets them 
drop out of his life. He has a number of 
acquaintances but very few friends. This, of 
course, is not the kind of friendship we are 
talking about in our article. We are talking 
about real friendship — which is of a lasting 
nature. 

Here are some of the qualities you should 
have, to develop this kind of friendship: 
reliability, loyalty, consideration and accept- 
ance of people as they are. 

You are in your teens just now — just in 
high school or first year college. Don’t expect 
to keep all the friends you have at the present 
moment. That is not possible. You will out 
grow some and find others. You will find 
that those close to you have suddenly devel- 
oped new interests. This shifting pattern of 
friendship is something that you will have to 
accept at this stage of your life, But out of 
this cluster of persons a few will inevitably 
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become life-long friends, And you will find 
that the greatest enjoyment in life will come 
from them. 

One of the greatest qualities for lasting 
friendship is, of course, reliability. Say you 
have made a date with your friend for a 
concert for next Saturday night. In the mean- 
while, something more exciting comes up. 
What will you do? Will you “ditch” your 
friend or will you tell the later party, “Sorry. 
I can’t make it on Saturday. I’m already 
booked up.” The reliable friend will, of 
course, do the latter. 

If you are working as a group in a youth 
club or in a class project, reliability is also 
important. If the leader of the group can 
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depend on you then he will select you to do 
the most challenging (and often most excit- 
ing) job. 

Reliability is shown in a number of ways. 
When you attend a party or a picnic, you 
stay behind to help with the clearing away 
and cleaning up. If you are a girl, you help 
mother in the kitchen when she has a big 
dinner party coming up. If you are a bey, 
and your family is having a wedding, you 
make yourself useful instead of disappearing 
when work is needed to be done. 

Loyalty is another aspect of the kind of 
friendship that will grow with time. What 
makes you a loyal friend? For one thing a 
loyal friend will never gossip about the people 
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he knows. For another, he will never betray 
confidences no matter how tempting the cir- 
cumstances are. For instance, your friend has 
told you a secret. The information is juicy 
and the first time you meet another person 
you give all the information away! “Don’t 
Tell X, I told you!” you say and hope that 
the matter is hushed up. But more often than 
not it is not. Once he has found out that 
that you have betrayed his confidence you 
have lost a friend. 


Being considerate will come naturally *o you 
if you have an awareness of the wants and 
needs of others. For instance, you are deep 
in your favourite novel and your friend rings 
up and says that he cannot solve an Algebra 
problem and would you come over and help 
him out? Would you go? Or would you 
yawn into the telephone and say, “Sorry, 
can’t make it!” The difference would be be- 
tween having a lasting friend and a tempor- 
ary acquaintance. Consideration to your 
friends can be shown in a number of different 
ways. It means not being noisy when your 
friend (or brother or sister) is studying. It 
means refraining from making a cruel re- 
mark. It means being punctual for appoint- 
ments and ringing up to say you can’t make 
it when you can’t. Consideration is most of 
all an attitude of mind — a courtesy and 
thoughtfulness that continues when the friend- 
ship is twenty years old! Long acquaintance 
should never decrease diplomacy, tact and 
consideration, 


Choose your friends well and once you have 
chosen don’t try and change them in your 
own image! Your friends never can, and never 
will be perfect. It is the mistakes they make 
and sometimes the funny characteristics they 
possess that make them endearing! 


Last but not least — be unselfish when it 
comes to matters of friendship. Be the first 
to pick up a bill in a restaurant, Give — not 
only of gifts — but of yourself — your time, 
your laughter, your thoughtful consideration. 
Have no doubts about it. You will be repaid 
a thousand times! ee] 
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~4-A BURGLARY IS PLANNED 


T WAS A chill, damp, windy night when 
Fagin, buttoned up in his great-coat 
tight round his shrivelled body with the 

collar pulled up over his ears, emerged from 
his den. He paused on the step as the door 
was locked and chained behind him, and, 
having listened while the boys made all 
secure, and until their retreating footsteps 
were no longer heard, slunk down the street 
as quickly as he could. 

The house in which Oliver had been im- 
prisoned was in the neighbourhood of White- 
chapel. Fagin stopped for an instant at the 
corner of the street and glancing suspiciously 
round, crossed the road, and struck off in 
the direction of Spitalfields. 


The mud lay thick upon the stones, and 
a black mist hung over the streets, the rain fell 
sluggishly down, and everything felt cold and 
clammy to the touch. It seemed just the night 
that befitted such a being as Fagin to be 
abroad. As he glided stealthily along, creep- 
ing beneath the shelter of the walls and door- 
ways, the hideous old man seemed like some 
loathsome reptile lurking in the slime and 
darkness in search of food. 

He kept on his course, through many wind- 
ing and narrow ways, until he reached Bethnal 
Green, He then turned suddenly off to the 
left and soon became involved in a maze of 
the mean and dirty streets which abound in 
that close and densely-populated quarter. 


Oliver Twist, the story of 
an orphan who was reared 
in a workhouse and who 
later fell among thieves, is 
only on the surface about 
Oliver. It is full of every- 
day people who reveal to 
us human nature in its 
heights of generosity as 
well as in its depths of 
cruelty and all the range 
in between. In the follow- 
ing instalment we find that 
Oliver is back in the 
clutches of Fagin and 
Bill Sikes after being under 
the kind care of Mr. 
Brownlow for a spell. 
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Fagin was evidently too familiar with the 
neighbourhood to be at all bewildered, either 
by the darkness of the night, or the intricacies 
of the way. He hurried through several alleys 
and streets, and at length turned into one, 
lighted only by a single lamp at the farther 
end. At the door of a house in this street, 
he knocked, having exchanged a few mut- 
tered words, walked upstairs. 

A dog growled as he touched the handle 
of a room-door and a man’s voice demanded 
who was there. 

“Only me, Bill; only me, my dear,” said 
Fagin, looking in. 

“Bring in your body then,” said Sikes. 
And turning to the dog, “Lie down, you 
stupid brute! Don’t you know the devil when 
he’s got a great-coat on?” 

“Well!” said Sikes. 

“Well, my dear,” replied Fagin “——Ah! 
Nancy!” 

The latter recognition was uttered with just 
enough of embarrassment to imply a doubt 
of its reception. Nancy and Fagin had fought 
previously on the question of what was to be 
done about Oliver, and Fagin thought Nancy 
still harboured a grudge against him, How- 
ever, the young lady took her feet off the 
fender, pushed back her chair, bade Fagin 
draw up his, saying that it was a cold night 
and no mistake, 

“It is cold, Nancy dear,” said Fagin, as 
he warmed his hands over the fire. “It seems 
to go right through one.” 


“It must be a piercer, if it finds its way 
through your heart,” said Mr. Sikes. 

Fagin glanced round the room, as his com- 
panion tossed down a pint of brandy; not 
in curiosity, for he had seen it often before, 
but in a restless and suspicious manner habi- 
tual to him. It was a meanly-furnished apart- 
ment, with nothing in its contents to induce 
the belief that its occupier was anything but 
a working man. 

“There,” said Sikes, smacking his lips. 
“Now I’m ready.” 


“Ready for business?” asked Fagin. 

“Yes, so say what you’ve got to say” said 
Sikes. 

“About the crib at Chertsey, Bill?” said 
the Jew. “He knows what I mean, Nancy, 
don’t he?” 

“No, he don’t” sneered Mr. Sikes. “Or 
he won’t, and that’s the same thing. Speak 
out, and call things by their right names. 
Don’t sit there, winking and blinking, and 
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talking to me in hints, as if you warn’t the 
very first that thought about the robbery. 
Wot d’ye mean?” 

“Well, Bill” said Fagin, “The last time 
we met you said that the job could not be 
done from the inside — that none of the 
servants would cooperate — but what if I 
give you fifty shiners extra, if it’s safely done 
from the outside?” 

“Fifty shiners, is it a bargain?” inquired 
Sikes. 

“Yes, my dear, yes,” rejoined Fagin, his 
eyes glistening and every muscle in his face 
working with the excitement that the in- 
quiry had awakened. 

“Then,” said Sikes, thrusting aside Fagin’s 
hand, with some distaste. “Let us bring it 
off as quickly as you like. Toby and me were 
over the garden-wall the night afore last, 
sounding the panels of the door and shutters. 
The crib’s barred up at night like a jail, but 
there’s ome part we can crack, safe and 
softly.” 

“Which is that, Bill?” asked Fagin, eagerly. 

“Why,” whispered Sikes, “as you cross the 
lawn——” 


“Yes?” said Fagin, bending his head for- 
ward, with his eyes almost starting out of it. 


“Umph!” cried Sikes, “Never mind which 
part it is. You can’t do it without me, I 
know, but it’s best to be on the safe side 
when one deals with you.” 


“As you like, my dear, as you like,” re- 
plied Fagin. “Is there no help wanted but 
yours and Toby’s?” 
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“None,” said Sikes. “Except a centre-bit 
and a boy. The first we’ve got; the second 
you must find us.” 

“A boy!” exclaimed Fagin. 

“Yes! I want a boy and he mustn’t bea 
big one!” 

Suddenly Fagin’s eyes became mysterious. 

“Bill!” he said. 

“What now?” inquired Sikes. 

Fagin nodded his head towards Nancy, 
who was still gazing at the fire, and intimated 
by a sign, that he would have her told to 
leave the room, Sikes shrugged his shoulders 
impatiently, as if he thought the precaution 
unnecessary, but complied, nevertheless, by 
requesting Nancy to fetch him some beer. 

“You don’t want any beer,” said Nancy, 
folding her arms and retaining her seat com- 
posedly. 

“T tell you I do!” replied Sikes. 

“Nonsense,” rejoined the girl coolly. “Go 
on, Fagin. I know what he’s going to say, 
Bill, He needn’t mind me.” 

Fagin hesitated, Sikes looked from one to 
the other in some surprise. 

“Why, you don’t mind the old girl, do 
you, Fagin?” he asked at length. “You've 
known her long enough to trust her, or the 
Devil’s in it. She ain’t one to blab. Are you, 
Nancy?” 

At this, Miss Nancy burst into a loud 
laugh and, swallowing a glass of brandy, 
shook her head with an air of defiance, and 
burst into sundry exclamations of ‘Keep the 
game a-going!’ ‘Never say die!’ and the like. 
These cries seemed to have the effect of reas- 
suring both gentlemen for Fagin nodded his 
head with a satisfied air, and resumed his 
seat and Sikes did likewise. 

“Now, Fagin,” said Nancy with a laugh, 
“Tell Bill at once about Oliver!” 

“Ha! you’re a clever one, my dear,” re- 
plied Fagin in a hoarse whisper, laying his 
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finger on the side of his nose, and grinning 
frightfully. “It was about Oliver I was going 
to speak, sure enough, Ha! ha! ha!” 

“What about him?” demanded Sikes. 

“He’s the boy for you, my dear,’ replied 
Fagin. 

“He!” exclaimed Sikes. 


“Have him, Bill!” said Nancy, “I would, 
if I was in your place. He mayn’t be so 
much up, as any of the others, but that’s 
not what you want, if he’s only to open a 
door for you. Depend upon it, he’s a safe 
one, Bill.” 

“I know he is,” rejoined Fagin. ‘“He’s been 
in good training these last few weeks, and 
it’s time he began to work for his bread. 
Besides, the others are all too big.” 

“Well, he is just the size I want,” said 
Sikes, thinking it over. 

“And will do everything you want, Bill, 
my dear” interposed Fagin. “That is, if you 
frighten him enough.” 

“Frighten him!’ echoed Sikes. “It will be 
no sham frightening, mind you. If there’s 
anything peculiar about him when we once 
get to work — you won’t see him alive again, 
Fagin. Think of that, before you send him. 
Mark my words!” said the robber. 

“T’ve thought of it all,” said Fagin with 
energy. “I’ve — I’ve had my eye upon him, 
my dears, close — close. Once, let him feel 
that he is one of us; once fill his mind with 
the idea that he has been a thief and he’s 
ours! Ours for his life. Oho! It couldn’t have 
come about better!” The old man hugged 
himself for joy. 

“Ours!” said Sikes. “Yours, you mean.” 

“Perhaps I do, my dear,” said Fagin, with 
a shrill chuckle. “Mine, if you like, Bill.” 

“And what,” said Sikes, scowling fiercely 
on his agreeable friend, ‘“‘what makes you 
take so much pains about one cha‘k-faced 
kid, when you know there are fifty boys 
snoozing about Common Gardens every 
night, as you might pick and choose from?” 

“Because they’re of no use to me, my 
dear,” replied Fagin, with some confusion, 
“not worth the taking. Their looks convict 
them even before they get into trouble, and 
I lose ’em all, With this boy, properly 
managed, my dears, I could do what I 
couldn’t do with twenty of them. Besides,” 
said Fagin, recovering his self-possession, 
“he knows about us now and he must be in 
the same boat with us!” 


(TO BE CONTINUED) 
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TEST YOUR LANGUAGE SKILL 


How good is your reading skill and comprehension? Time yourself as you 
read the essay once carefully. Then answer the questions that follow. 


Raj and Savitri Discuss Markets 


ID YOU EVER WON- 

der what would hap- 

pen if the Beatles made ten 

new records a year at five 

rupees each?” Raj turned to 

Savitri as she shut off the 
radio. 

“What, could we get them 
that cheap?” she responded. 
“Why are they so expensive 
anyway?” 

“ve been thinking about 
that. You know, what makes 
some things cost more and 
others less. Supply and De- 
mand, Profits and Losses, all 
that kind of thing.” 

"Well, tell ?* 

“Actually, I think it’s sim- 
ple, just like exchanging 
stamps. For example, I’m will- 
ing to exchange two Swiss or 
three American stamps for 
one Indonesian. Among my 
friends, Indonesian stamps 
are in demand, so we're will- 
ing to pay more for them. It 
may sound silly but basically 
that’s almost all there is to it. 
My friends and I make up 
a ‘market’ in which stamps 
are ‘traded’, The ‘market 
price for a particular stamp 
changes downward if more of 
those stamps are available in 
the market and few are 
wanted, and it changes up- 
ward if a shortage develops.” 

Savitri seemed a little doubt- 
ful. “But how does that ex- 
ample explain profits and 
losses? I don’t see the con- 
nection.” 
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“OK. For that let’s take 
shoes — these new plastic 
sandals. When they first came 
on the market, there weren’t 
many available and _ they 
fetched a high price — Rs. 
15 and over. Naturally many 
people thought it was a good 
business to get into, and more 
and more people started small 
and big companies to make 
plastic sandals. With so many 
sandals on the market, more 
customers were needed and it 
was easier to sell to them all 
at a lower price, so the prices 
have come down to Rs. 8.” 

“That’s nice for us custo- 
mers, but what about the 
makers? If Rs. 15 was a pro- 
fitable price, won't Rs. 8 
mean the manufacturer is 


working at a loss?” 

“You've put your finger on 
it. This is the important point. 
Not all manufacturers have 
the same costs. 


Some have 


hard-working and_ efficient 
workers and properly run 
machinery. Their costs are 
lower, Others are bad man- 
agers or are using poor equip- 
ment. Their costs will be 
higher. So when the market 
prices fall, the high-cost or 
less efficient shoe-maker will 
run into a loss.” Raj did not 
seem sorry for him. “In a 
way this may be good for him 
— he is forced to think of 
some other useful product to 
make or some other business 
where the competition is not 
so great.” 


“While the efficient shoe 
maker grabs more customers 
at a lower price and still 
makes a profit?” Savitri fin- 
ished the sentence. 


“Precisely. Of course this 
is why good Accountants are 
in such demand! If you know 
your costs exactly, you can 
be sure when you are selling 
at a profit and when not.” 


“You know, I was thinking 
that for shoes, if the prices 
stay high I would keep only 
one or two pairs, but if they 
were around Rs. 5 I might 
like to have six or even ten, 
in different colours.” 

“Yes, that’s why sometimes 
it's more profitable to sell 
cheaper!” Raj looked really 
pleased, as if he had invented 
this idea. He went on, “Sup- 
pose that we were a company 
making mouth organs, and in 
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our town we could sell 100 
at a price of Rs, 7.50. Then 
someone comes to us and 
says that we could sell 300 
if the prices were kept at Rs. 
5. Would you or wouldn’t you 
reduce the price?” 

“T wouldn’t if I didn’t have 
the facilities to actually make 
300.” 

“Go ahead, assume you 
have.” 

“Then it'll depend on my 
costs.” 

“Spoken like a true Cap- 
italist, Savi! Let’s say mouth 
organs cost you Rs. 2 each 
now. If you made a full 300, 
you wouldn’t need to pay 
more rent etc., so your cost 
would come down to maybe 


Rs, 1.50 each.” 

“Alright, then seven fifty 
minus two equals five fifty 
times a hundred gives five 
hundred and fifty. And five 
minus one fifty equals three 
fifty times three hundred 
equals one thousand and fifty. 
Wow!” 

“You see — a lower profit 
on each item can mean a 
bigger profit overall because 
your market has become 
bigger.” 

“And if we didn’t change 


tion can be considered an 


our price right away, some- 
body else would come into 
the mouth-organ-making busi- 
ness and take our market 
away!” 

“Right. It’s what they call 
a market economy. ‘The buyer 
is king and the economy hums 
because businessmen compete 
with each other to make new 
things for him and to make 
them cheaper so as to push 
others out of the market.” 

“It seems cruel though,” 
mused Savitri. “There I am, 
peacefully making mouth 
organs for years, and one day 
someone can come along, find 
a way to make them in plastic 
cheaply and put me out of 
business overnight. It isn’t 
fair!” 

“Maybe some people will 
still prefer your workmanship 
maybe you can go into the 
harmonium _ business... Try 
to look at it this way — hav- 
ing a free and open market 
means the customer is bene- 
fited while the businessman 
must always make newer, 
better or cheaper things to 
earn his living. Nobody 
guarantees him a profit.” 

“And the Beatles?’  re- 
minded Savitri. 
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“Oh they’re smart: they’ve 

decided it’s better for them 
to make just one new record 
a year, and keep selling the 
older discs at the standard 
price!” 
To see how carefully you 
read, tick off the correct 
statements among those be- 
low. 


A. Main Idea 

Prices go down when: 

1. there is a shortage of goods. 
2. the demand is great. 

3. goods are available easily. 


B. Detail 

Competition is essential for: 

1, quick disposal of goods. 

2. improving the quality of 
the articles, 

3. convenience to the cus- 
tomers. 


C. Fill in the blank: 

1. To sell at a ALG: 
manufacturer must keep his 
costs 
2. The economy hums when 
businessmen with each 
other and the buyer is the 
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How Did Dr. Khanna Know? 


3. In an open market the 
must make newer, 
better or things to 
his living. 


(Answers on p. 33) 


If you got the correct ans- 
wers, your comprehension 
quotient is O.K. Now check 
the timing. How many min- 
utes did you take? 
15-18—Excellent, You cer- 
tainly do a lot of reading 
and must continue to do so 
if you want to rank in the 
top grade always. 
18-20—You’re about aver- 
age. You can still improve 
your reading skill. 
20-25—You must learn to 
concentrate on one thing at 
a time. 


SOLUTION TO DECEMBER 
EXERCISE 


Answers: 1. with 2, in 3. away 4. 
saw 5. all 6, say 7. ruin 8. begged 
9. confident (or hopeful) 10 kill 
11. murdered 12, for 

Mystery Solution: Since Maya 
was lying on her face, the hole 
in the blouse was at the back and 
therefore she could not have shot 
herself. And how did Ravin know 
that he had arrived “just a few 
minutes” after Amrit left?, Ravin 
probably hid in the house until 
Amrit left, then shot Maya. 
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“Mr. Vasant? This is In- 
spector Malhotra,” said the 
voice on the telephone. “I’ve 
some bad news for you.” 

“Why, what’s it?” 

“Your brother-in-law has 
been murdered.” 


“Oh, Poor Mahesh! My 
wife be shocked, He 
was her favourite brother.” 

Half an hour later, Mr. 
and Mrs, Vasant sat down in 
their drawing room with Dr. 
Khanna and Inspector Mal- 
hotra, 

“We think the killer knew 


Mahesh 3? ‘said Dr: 
Khanna “Who do you think 
kill him?” 


“There’s my _ sister-in-law 
Reena’s husband,” said Mr. 
Vasant. “He’s a odd. 
He was angry at Mahesh for 
tearing down the old house 
and building a palatial one.” 

“We can’t say that, but 
Uncle Vijay feared 
that someone would kill Ma- 
hesh for his money,” Mrs. Va- 
sant said softly, 

“Perhaps your brother Shri- 
dhar may have murdered 
Mahesh!” 

“What 


makes you say 


Dr. O. P. Khanna, the famous author of 
detective stories comes across many tough 
cases in his travels. Readers of SUNSHINE 
can now match their wits with his. As you 
come to a blank in the story, write the miss- 
ing word in the numbered space. At the 
end tell us also How did Dr. Khanna 
know? (Names of the first five senders of 
all-correct entries will be published. ) 


that?” asked Dr. Khanna, 

“Well, these two 
got along, and were forever 
blaming one another for 
squandering the family 
wealth.” 

“Oh no! Shridhar wouldn’t 
a fly!” cried Mrs. 
Vasant. “Maybe it’s your 
cousin Harish. He never 
Mahesh,” said Mr, Vasant, 
adding, ‘He once me 
that Mahesh was the meanest 
creature he came a- 
cross.” 

Dr. Khanna walked to- 
wards the door and said “It 
is not any of these men Mr. 
Vasant, because you mur- 
dered Mahesh.” 
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TRAVEL HABITS 


CLEANLINESS 


Cleanliness is next to Godliness. Let us cultivate 
the habit of cleanliness. We can help by not 
throwing scraps of food, skins and peels of 
fruit and water on platforms or in compartments. 
These should be thrown in the dustbins. 


SPITTING 


Spitting indiscriminately on platforms is unhy- 
gienic. It is also bad manners. Let us use 
spittoons, 


DRINKING WATER 


Let us not use, cooled and filtered drinking 
water for other purposes. 


SITTING 


Let us avoid sitting with the feet on the seat. 
This is annoying to others in the compartments, 
and is not good manners either, 


HEAVY LUGGAGE 

Booking our heavy luggage in the brake van 
will give our fellow passengers and ourselves 
more room in the compartments.’ 


SMOKING 


It is an offence to smoke In a railway train when 
requested by a fellow passenger not to, Let us 
avoid smoking when requested, or when the 
compartment is crowded or the doors and 
windows are shut. 


NATION'S PROFERTY 


Railways are the nation’s property. We can help 
by catching persons who steal or damage 
railway property. They should be pointed out or 
turned over to uniformed Railway Staff on duty. 
Wrong doers or mischief makers who pull the 
chain needlessly could be dealt with in the 
same way. 
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A Chinese Legend 


How 


M ANY THOUSANDS OF years ago, the 

Emperor of China was taking a walk 
through the forest. Not far from the village 
of Tai-nan, he saw a man with a great big 
bow and a quiver full of sharp, brilliant ar- 
rows. 

“Who are you? asked the Emperor. 

“My name is Chi-Chiang. I am a hunter 
and the world’s greatest archer. What is more, 
I can go where I like, floating on the. air like 
a bird” said the man. 

The Emperor wanted to test Chi-Chiang. 
He said, “My good man, here is an arrow. 
Take “his and with your bow shoot at the 
tree which lies at the top of yonder mountain!” 

Sure enough the arrow flew through the 
air and struck the trunk of the tree. _Immedi- 
ately after, Chi-Chiang took a tremendous 
leap and like an eagle flew to the tree. In 
a few moments he was back with the Emper- 
or’s arrow. The Emperor was so pleased that 
he called him “Shen-Yee” or “the archer of 
the heavens”, 

From then on Shen-Yee bec»me the Em- 
peror’s companion. He lived on the honey of 
flowers. Day after day, the Emperor was sur- 
prised at the wonderful feats of the archer. He 
fought the god of storm. When the birds of fire 
attacked, it was he who shot them down. When 
the floods came, Shen-Yee fought and defeated 
the god of water and married the water-god’s 
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sister, Heng-Ho. The marriage was celebrated 
with a great deal of festivity. 

One day the Emperor said to Shen-Yee, 
“The goddess of the eastern skies wishes you 
to come to her. Go!” With a leap, Shen-Yee 
departed and in a few moments reached the 
Chinmoor palace on the top of the mountain. 

She was very pleased to see Shen-Yee. The 
goddess explained that her daughter was 
coming to see her and, therefore, he saw the 
path lit up. Then she requested him to build 
a palace for her daughter. Shen-Yee built her 
a palace more beautiful than she had ever 
seen. As a present she gave him a small bowl 
of nectar which would make him immortal. 
“But,” she said, “‘you must not drink it before 
a year has passed.” 


Shen-Yee took the bowl of nectar home 
and hid it in a corner of his room where no 
one would see it. Soon after this, he was gone 
on the Emperor’s business for more than a 
year, 

One day Heng-Ho smelt the fragrance of 
flowers all over the house and while search- 
ing the source of the secret smell she went to 
Shen-Yee’s room. From a corner came a glow 
of light and there Heng-Ho found the bowl 
of nectar and drank the contents. Immedi- 
ately she felt light as a feather and found that 
she could, if she wished fly into the sky. 
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BALLOON GAME 


Divide into pairs and give each pair an 
inflated balloon tied to a 3-foot string. Tie 
the loose end of the string around an ankle of 
one partner. The players stand in pairs, side 
by side with one arm around the other’s waist. 

At a signal each pair tries to stamp on the 
balloon of another pair, at the same time they 
try to protect their own balloon. The pair 
whose balloon has burst drops out. 


TOYS FROM COTTON REELS 


Collect various sizes of used-up cotton reels 
and try and make quaint toys out of them. 
To give you an idea of what can be done 
here are two illustrations of a doll and a horse. 


First start with the legs. Take a bunch of 
coloured wool or thick thread and tie it to 
a wire, carefully looped. Then string together 
two reels for each leg. Attach these to the 
reels for the rest of the body. Paint and deco- 
rate as desired. 


FINDING OUT 


1. Place the digits 1 to 9 in three rows so 
that when added across or diagonally, 
they will total 15. 
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2. A is thrice as old as B. 19 years hence he 
will be twice as old as B. What are their 
present ages? 


CROSSWORD PUZZLE 


Across: 

1. Avoid 4. Vehicle 6. Pronoun 7, Friend vf 
the farmer 9. Prepesition 10. A degree 
12. Festival of Kerala 13. You can’t hear with- 
out this 15. A window has it 17. Narrow bones 
19. Daily allowance(abr.) 20. Turmoils 22. A 
disease of the lungs 23. A yellowish-brown 
colour 


Down: 

1. Tremble 2. A female bird 3. Negative 
5. A shop in a fair 8. December 25th 11. In 
the middle 12. Path of the heavenly bodies 
14, You cannot live without this 16. French 
for ‘the’ 18. Cry 21. Article 


—K. V. Santhanakrishnan, Calicut 


RIDDLES 


What goes up when the rain comes down? 
What is a bird after he is four days old? 
Why does a hen lay eggs? 
Who always sleeps with his shoes on? 
What makes more noise than a cat stuck 
in a tree? 
Who is that man to whom all listen with 
open mouths? 

—S. Prem Kumar, Ahmedabad 9. 


(Answers on p. 33) 
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MY FRIEND 


The monsoon brings with it one small sun- 
shine in my life, Situated very conveniently 
near the hills, my home provides an excellent 
target for the wind and the rain. Everyday 
the South West Wind meets his three brothers 
and plans the next day’s operations, The con- 
versation is interrupted frequently by low 
moans and harsh outbursts of hatred against 
mankind. 


The rain too, does not lag far behind. Not 
content with lashing the outside walls, it seeps 
in and soon big damp patches appear on the 
inside walls. Starting from a small patch, it 
steadily grows and assumes the shape of a 
woman's face — my friend. This mere out- 
line has had a very great influence on me. 
Every monsoon this “face” appears right in 
the middle of the dining-room wall. It fasci- 
nates me. It has conveyed a lot of meaning 
to me. Sometimes it reminds me of a lonely 
woman, sometimes of a proud damsel, her 
head held high, scorning the world. At other 
times she appears dejected. And once, she 
appeared as a beautiful lady, her flying hair 
shielding her face from the wind. 

As the rains reluctantly depart, my friend 
also bids me adieu. The parting, though a 
one-sided affair, is full of sorrow. All of a 
sudden, there is no trace of her. 
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This monsoon, the rains came early and to 
my delight, my friend also came earier than 
my expectations. But alas! As the rains in- 
tensified their attack, my friend also assumed 
a new form — that of a man, calm and serene. 
There is a very striking resemblance between 
him and Abe Lincoln. I wonder who the 
patch will be next monsoon? 

—S, S. 


THE MAHATMA 


by Carlton Smith, Igatpuri 
23 
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THE FRONTIER GANDHI 


Badshah Khan, the Pride of the Pathans 
A fearless freedom-fighter was. 

The British feared him more than they 
Might a well-armed soldier fear. 

After the Gandhi-Irwin Pact 

Political leaders were set free 

Except the bravest one of all. 


For the Gandhi Centenary Celebrations 
He came to India. But sad to see 
Hatred and Communal strife, 

On Gandhi Centenary Day 

He began a three day fast. 


For he wanted peace among us all 

And minded not to risk his life, 

Surely, God will bless, a thousand times, 
This great man, for his and our Mother-lands. 


Kishore S. Majgaonkar, 
Wilson High School, Bombay 


—S, Menon 
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When Shen-Yee came back he looked for 
the bowl of nectar. Heng-Ho confessed that 
she had drunk the contents and being afraid 
of what her husband might do to her, she 
flew out of the window. After her ran Shen- 
Yee with his bow and arrow. 

That night the sky was full of stars. Run- 
ning behind his wife, Shen-Yee found that 
she was heading straight for the stars. When 
he made a great effort to catch up with her, a 
storm broke, and he was thrown back to earth. 

In the meantime, Heng-Ho reached the 
kingdom of the stars. There she found favour 
and was made queen. However, when Shen- 
Yee fell back to earth he found himself in a 
strange kingdom of fairies. The queen of the 
fairies said to him, “Your wife drank the 
nectar and she is immortal. You must not be 
angry with her. She is now queen of the stars. 
For all the good deeds you have done you 
shall be King of Light and your kingdom 
shall spread from east to west. If you wish to 
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look upon the countenance of your wife you 
may do so but she will never come to you.” 

With the blessing of the Fairy Queen, Shen- 
Yee became the Sun-God and, in his chariot 
drawn by seven white horses, roamed the sky 
from east to west. But Shen-Yee pined for 
his wife. 

One day, driving his chariot, he went to 
the Kingdom of the stars. There he saw Heng- 
Ho pale, alone, and unhappy. Seeing her 
husband, she stood up with downcast face and 
Shen-Yee gave her comfort and built for her 
a beautiful palace of moonstones and pearls. 
He promised he would visit her regularly 
once a month, 

And that is how the beautiful moon first 
got her light. When Shen-Yee starts on his 
journey, the dark face of Heng-Ho begins to 
smile and the radiance of that smile fills the 
world, After full-moon, Shen-Yee departs 
and the light begins to fade, until it is quite 
dark and Heng-Ho sits under the tree waiting 
for her husband’s return. 
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1 Reeler Documentary Educational Film... 


Useful for all Schools. 
Price per print: Rs. 400/- 
THIS FILM AIMS AT 


promoting National Integration, 


helps to build a strong National Character. 


It is Educative, Entertaining with a patriotic song for Group Singing. 


Ask for a Pictorial Booklet. 
Write to: 


A.R. VARMA, EVEREST FILMS, 
148, Famous Studio Building, Bombay-11. 


oa (THE SHOW-OFF) 

kar and were laughing and joking with him 
while Balbir looked on — from a distance — 
puzzled and lonely. If anyone went near him 
he would enthusiastically launch into one of 
his stories of “When I was in Copenhagen . . .” 
or “When I was in Paris...” and while these 
stories had created great interest before, now 
they proved as sensational as a damp fire 
cracker, 

After lunch many boys began to swim. 
The lake was treacherous and suddenly the 
boys heard the cry, “Help! Help!” From the 
distance Sharad could make out that it was 
Kamlakar. With these words, he went under. 
“Tt must be stomach cramps” thought Sharad 
to himself as he dived in. 

Balbir Singh, however, chanced to be near 
him and quickly came to his aid. Not only did 
Balbir drag him ashore but he was the only 
one who knew something about artificial 
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respiration. 

When Kamlakar came back to his senses 
he was amazed to discover that it was Balbir 
Singh who was responsible for his recovery. 

“Arrrey-Yar” said Balbir to Kamlakar in 
a thick, Punjabi accent. “Why not come back 
to us? What have we done to deserve this?” 

After a few days when Kamlakar was feel- 
ing well again, he noticed that Balbir had 
lost his British accent. 

“Balbir, where is your British accent gone 
to?” he asked. 

“Oh, forget it, yaaar, that accent was just 
to win friends —” 

“And you found it did not work too well? 
Eh?” asked Kamlakar. 

“Yes” replied Balbir softly. “(Nor was enter- 
ing the swimming competition such a 
idea” (he winked at Sharad) “I think I’ve 
won enough swimming championships for a 
WHUCs sess nee 
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The Fine Art of Fielding 


HE TRADITIONAL Indian weakness 
in fielding was highlighted once again 
during the recent matches against New Zea- 
land and Australia in which many catches 
were floored even by our Test Players, The 
lone exception was the Third Test at Delhi 
where our fielders took some fine catches in 
close-in positions and the fielding was gener- 
ally tight — all resulting in our skittling out 
Australia for 107 runs and scoring a historic 
victory. 

Bad fielding has somehow been a national 
trait in our cricket for very many years and 
has invariably proved a great handicap to us 
in winning matches, whether at home or 
abroad. It is all the more a handicap to a team 
like India’s which has to depend only on spin 
bowlers. How much better results we could 
always achieve, otherwise, was amply demon- 
strated in the victorious Delhi Test. 

In Australia and the West Indies, in con- 
trast, good fielding has been a national trait. 
While our players frequently drop catches that 
are comparatively straight and easy, Australi- 
an players make catches even out of impossi- 
ble shots or what could, otherwise, be bound- 
ary hits, 


Could it be that a fascination for the 
glamorous batsmen among India’s elder 
(Test) players, ignoring their mediocre field- 
ing, has made bad fielding a national trait? 

Can’t we turn over a new leaf and develop 
ourselves into good fielders? Surely we can. 
It is only a matter of taking interest and 
adopting the right approach. In fact, though 
‘the Indian team as a whole has more often 
done poorly in the field, we have, occasion- 
ally, produced some top-class fielders. The 
‘most prominent among them are Gul Moham- 
med, C. S. Nayudu and H. R. Adhikari of 
the 1940-50 era. Among our recent players, 
Rusi Surti and Nawab of Pataudi have stood 
out in their team. 
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The root cause of the generally poor per- 
formance is our young cricketers’ wrong at- 
titude towards fielding. And this is mainly 
due to ignorance of how interesting and 
artistic fielding can be, and also of how im- 
portant a good fielder is to his team in terms 
of runs. 


The first ignorance springs from the wrong 
notion of young cricketers that batting and 
bowling are the be-all and end-all of cricket! 
Did you realise, for example, that a cricketer 
plays for his team for a much longer time 
as a fielder than as a bowler or as a batsman? 
Or that during this longer field work, he can 
“score’ more runs (namely, as many as he 
prevents the opponents from scoring) for his 
team, and dismiss more of the opponents 
through catches and run-outs? 


Suppose, India is fielding against Australia 
in a Test match, their star batsman Ian Chap- 
pell offers a catch very early in his innings 
but it is dropped by one of our fielders, and 
Chappell goes on to slog a century. Here’s 
a free gift of 100 and more runs to Australia 
on account of this single dropped catch alone! 
Calculate the loss from more such dropped 
catches off other batsmen. The total thus 
gifted to a strong batting team may come to 
even a few hundred runs in a single match! 
Conversely, suppose Chappell made a power- 
ful shot but one of our fine fielders made an 
excellent catch of it. How many runs he would 
thereby save for India by preventing that 
batsman from adding a big number of runs 
to his — and his team’s — score! 


FreLpinc Is An Art 


You’ve perhaps not known how artistic 
good fielding can be and what a pleasure to 
watch, when it is done well. Unfotunately, 
we all see amateur fielding techniques which 
are usually very crude — and, therefore, mon- 
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otonous and unrewarding. It is not as if good 
fielders were born with safe or lucky hands 
and others weren’t! Good fielders trained and 
developed their hands — and their eyes and 
movements, There’s a subtle technique in 
every bit of fielding. Take even that seemingly 
ordinary, last part of throwing the ball to the 
wicket-keeper (or bowler), especially when 
you have a chance of scoring a run-out. This 
is how a good fielder does it: Just before 
stopping the ball (on his right side), he 
turns his body sideways so that as soon as 
he picks up the ball he is, without loss of 
time, positioned rightly to throw it. How does 
he throw the ball to the wicket-keeper (or to 
the bowler’s end, if necessary)? If he is in 
a close-enough position, he throws only by 
a flick of the wrist, below the shoulder-level. 
It is an instantaneous flick, as soon as the ball 
is picked up, the arm being stiffened from the 
elbow down. As the right arm prepares for 
the throw, the left arm is positioned point- 
ing towards the wickets — to add accuracy. 

You can easily visualise how much time, 
this method saves and how elegant it is, com- 
pared to the amateur way of brandishing the 
arm in all directions and throwing wildly with 
only brute force — wide off the wickets, as 
it usually happens! 

Of course, from the outfield, you'll have 
to throw the ball over your shoulder. 

There are, similarly, techniques for fool- 
proof methods of stopping powerful shots, 
taking running catches, catching skiers, field- 
ing in the slips, etc. And, as with everything 
else, practice makes perfect. 


Scope FoR INTELLIGENCE 


A fielder can be intelligent or ingenious too, 
on top of being scientific and safe. 
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Cyril Washrook, who used to open Eng- 
land’s innings with Len Hutton about two 
decades ago, was known! to be one of the 
greatest cover fielders ever. Someone once 
asked Jack Fingleton, the veteran Australian 
cricket critic (himself a Test contemporary 
of Bradman) how highly he would rate Wash- 
brook. The first question Fingleton asked was: 
“How many run-outs did Washbrook get?” 
Of course, no sensible batsman took risk with 
him, ‘‘He is a Washbrook but he is no Hobbs,”’ 
Fingleton went on. Jack Hobbs used to trick 
batsman into getting run out! He would de- 
liberately give the batsman a single now and 
then — until that batsman took it for granted. 
The next time, Hobbs would be on the ball 
like a flash, and a sad but wiser batsman 
would be on his way back to the pavillion — 
run out by Hobbs! 

Did you know that Denis Compton once 
ran out Vijay Merchant, kicking the ball with 
his left foot? It happened in the Third Test 
at Oval during the India-England Test 
series in 1946. Merchant was at the non-strik- 
ing end and Compton fielding behind him. 
Vinoo Mankad, stroking the ball, started for 
a run. But seeing Compton rushing towards 
the ball, he signalled to Merchant to run back. 
Meanwhile, Compton having no time to 
throw the ball with his hand, hit it towards 
the bowler’s end with his left foot. And it 
hit the wickets accurately, running out 
Merchant! In case you didn’t know it, Denis 
was also a fine soccer player — England’s 
‘double international’. 


If you are an ambitious cricketer, start learn- 
ing the scientific techniques of fielding, It 
doesn't come naturally, but if you give Biought 
to it, you'll be well ahead of the others! ss 
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Like the poet who first must know the meaning of words, 
the composer the meaning of sound, the graphic artist 
first must know the meaning of colours. 
Colours can be cool and warm... 
can inspire andinflame... 
Colours are to eyes what music 
is to ears, 

Master this language of colours. 
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Q. Why did the silly boy want his mother 
to sit on the steps? 
A, Because he wanted a step-mother! 


% * % 


The first sheep said, “baa” and the second 
said, “moo.” The first sheep said to the 
second, “What are you saying?” The second 
sheep answered, “I have learnt a foreign 
language.” 


*% * * 
Father: 
Sea is? 


® Son: Yes, there is one in my exercise book. 
—sent by Ajay Gandhi, Jamshedpur. 


Can you tell me where the Red 


* * % 

Manager: (to a clerk) Why are you late 
today? 

Clerk: Sorry, sir, I rolled down the stairs. 


Manager: Then you should have reached 
the office earlier! 


* += * 


; Teacher: Well Kishore, why didn’t you 
come to school yesterday? 

Kishore: Sir, I saw you at the doctor’s dis- 

pensary and thought you were ill yesterday. 

—sent by Rupa S. Vakil, Ahmedabad. 


- * * * 


Servant—The doctor is here. 


Absent-minded professor — Oh no! I’m in 
bed and can’t see him. Tell him I’m ill. 
* * * 
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Teacher—Name two pronouns, 
Student—Who? Me? 
Teacher—Correct. 


* * * 


A short-sighted man lost his hat in a strong 
wind. He gave chase. From the farm-house 
a woman came out screaming ‘What are you 
doing there?” 

“Getting my hat.” he replied. 

“Your hat” exclaimed the woman. “But that’s 
our little black hen you are chasing.” 


* * * 
City lady: Have you ever had any accidents? 
Cowboy: No, ma’am except a horse once 


kicked me and a rattle snake bit me. 

City lady: Good heavens! don’t you call 
those accidents? 

Cowboy: No, ma’am. They did it on 
purpose. 

* * s 

Father: Haven't you been first at any thing 

in School? 


Junior: Sure Dad. I’m the first one out when 
the bell rings. 


# * * 

“Tell me truly doctor, what are my chances 
to recover?” 

“Hundred per cent! Statistics show that only 
nine out of ten die from your disease and 
nine of my patients have already died from 
it. You are the tenth.” 


* * * 


“My youngest boy has trouble with eczema.” 
“Why, how did he get it?” 
“He hasn’t got it. He just can’t spell it.” 


* * * 
Father—You mustn’t pull the cat’s tail 
Son—I'm only holding it. The cat is pulling. 

* * * 
Teacher—Now Raju tell me where elephants 

are found? 
Raju—Elephants are such large animals they 
hardly ever get lost, 
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|| & (THE NUCLEAR WORLD ...) 


planetary exploration vehicles and in some 
space-roving research laboratories. But the 
most dramatic uses for nuclear power in space 
in 1980 will be in the manned lunar explora- 
tion and manned satellite programs. 

As we begin to exploit lunar resources, 
there will be demands for intergrated electri- 
cal power for lunar base stations, They can 
best be satisfied with nuclear power. In ad- 
dition to their provision of power for life- 
support functions and equipment require- 
ments, these plants will supply power for the 
recharging of portable battery-type electricity 
sources used in roving exploration vehicles. 


As our space units advance in their sophis- 
tication, and we demonstrate their reliability, 
it is reasonable to expect that, by 1980, re- 
actor units will be supplying large blocks of 
power to large manned satellites. Other nu- 
clear units will be powering multipurpose 
satellites and electric propulsion units for solar 
system exploration. 


Unmanned scientific missions to Mars, 
Venus and Mercury, with nuclear units a- 
board, will have become almost commonplace 
by 1980. Some of these early missions will be 
orbiters. Later, landing packages will be in- 
volved and by 1980 the more advanced mis- 
sions will be made. 


The main power for space vehicles on fast, 
lengthy, heavy payload solar system probes 
and planetary missions, manned and un- 
manned, will be by nuclear rocket engines. 
Rockets, equipped with nuclear propulsion 
systems, should be operational by 1980. 

I would not want to give the impression 
that other applications for nuclear energy will 
not become areas of major industrial im- 
portance by 1980. 


In medicine, agriculture and industry in 
general, radio-isotopes have already done 
much to change the complexion of our lives 
and these applications are sure to become 
much more widespread in the next two de- 
cades, 

I would expect that we shall by then have 
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seen major industries, such as the radiation 
preservation of foods and the radiation manu- 
facture of chemicals and plastics, well estab- 
lished on the basis of radio-isotope and ma- 
chine sources of radiation. 


The research being done now to determine 
the feasibility of controlling the H-bomb re- 
action, in such a way as to directly generate 
electrical power should have made substantial 
progress, We would also expect to see by 1980 
a number of substantial achievements in the 
use of nuclear explosive for crushing mineral 
ore deposits and increasing the production 
of oil and gas fields, and for developing and 
conserving water resources. By that time we 
may have also witnessed successful large-scale 
nuclear excavation projects, the digging of 
canals and harbours and the construction of 
roadways across mountain ranges, 


This is the broad range of achievements in 
the field of nuclear energy that I confidently 
expect to see as realities by the year 1980. 
Perhaps, the most impressive changes of all 
will be those that we cannot now foresee hy 
any stretch of the imagination! 

The nuclear world cf 1960, both the pre- 
dictable, will have become possible through 
basic and applied research and through the 
further intensive development of nuclear 
engineering. 

We are all aware that the past decade or 
two saw a tremendous expansion in se entitc 
research and in the development of nuclear 
energy. So far, the burden of this effort has 
been borne to a great extent by the Govern- 
ments. The time is rapidly approaching when 
a larger share of this nuclear research and 
development effort must be borne by the 
business community. I believe that non-gov- 
ernment nuclear industry will have assumed 
a large share of research and development 
by 1980. 

For those of us who find our greatest satis- 
faction in rising to the challenges presented 
by the future, it is hard to think of a field 
of endeavour more exciting than the nuclear 
industry in the years between now and 1980! 
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Anup Kuruvilla (b 10) 
2, Dalma Road 
Nildih 
JAMSHEDPUR-3 
Stamps, reading. 


Rana Mukerjee (b 13) 

C/o Dr. R. S. Ghosh 

Shanti Kutter 

Laheria Sarai 

DARBHANGA, Bihar 
Stamps, Science, View cards 


Surajit Hazra (b 14) 
St. Francis de Sales 
High School 
Residency Road, Sadar, 
NAGPUR-1, Mah. 
Stamps, F.D.C’s, Coins 


Suresh Mohan (b 15) 
Kallupalam 
Chirayilpadam 
KOTTAYAM-1, Kerala 
Stamps, reading, journalism 


Himanshu Mehtaji (b 15) 
109, V. M. Street 
MADRAS-14 

Hockey, reading 


Ashok K, Patel (b 16) 
Bhavan’s Public School 
Teen Rasta 
Makarpura Road, 
BARODA-9. 

Coins, shooting, Science. 
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Shashi Kumar (b 15) Vincent Lee (b 17) 

St. Joseph’s High School F-43, SG Pari Towers 
Torpa, Bihar IPOH, Perak, Malaysia 
Stamps, reading, music, Badminton, Swimming, coins 
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Joseph Conrad Schokman (b 17) 
175, Kitulampitiya Road 

J. S. Keragala (b 11) GALLE, Ceylon 

119/2 Peradeniya Road Swimming, reading, Pop music 
KANDY, Ceylon 


Cricket, reading, stamps 
K. Radhakrishnan (b 13) 


Kanzul Wahab (g 15) 119/D Peradeniya Road 
Ellagala Estate KANDY, Ceylon 
KANDY, Ceylon Cricket, view cards, stamps 
Reading, Pop music 
Nasika Wareed (g 16) Ranjit Nadarajah (b 18) 
217, Weliwatt Maniarkadu, 
GALLE, Ceylon Kokuvil West 
Stamps, F.D.C’s, View cards KOKUVIL, Ceylor 


View cards, stamps, Science 


Gina King (g 18) 


6 T. d A te St. Tawpo Dukpa (b 15) 
a gan C/o Geechen Dukpa 
ses Vill. Cheebakha 
PORT LOUIS, Mauritius 
Dancing, reading, stamps al WANGDIPHODRANG 


Coins, stamps. 


Deb Shova Jyoti (g 17) 

Meera Devi Ratna (g 18) 
Both from: 

106-Ason Dhalasiko ———_——_—<S—S——— 

KATHMANDU-11, Nepal 


Reading, sane For pen friends in Sweden, Nor- 


way, Denmark or Finland, boys 
and girls between 11-14 years may 


Simon Lam (b 17) write to: ; 
47, Chew Boon Juan Road Unipen, Mr. Sigort Nasman, 
IPOH, Perak, Malaysia 5—825 00, IGGESUND, Sweden. 


Swimming, basketball, Pop music 
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ry EET TET TET; Laat Pika Gea 


1. (A) (i) Jawaharlal Nehru, upto his death 
on May 27, 1969. (ii) Lal Bahadur Shastri, from 
June 9, 1964 to January 10, 1966. (iii) Indira 
Gandhi, since January 23, 1966. 


(B) (i) John F. Kennedy, 1960-63 (ii) Lyndon 
B. Johnson, 1963-64 and 1964-68. (iii) Richard 
M. Nixon since November 1968 (sworn in, in 
January 1969). 


2. The countries (old names given in brackets) 
are: Zanzibar and Kenya in 1963, Malawi 
(Nyasaland) and Zambia (N. Rhodesia) in 1964, 
Gambia in 1965, Guyana and Botswana (Bechu- 
analand) in 1966. 

3. Malta (Mediterranean island) in 1964, Sin- 


gapore and Maldive Islands (Indian Ocean) in 
1965. Mauritius (Indian Ocean) in 1967. 


4. (A) 96 and 126. 

(B) Most notably, People’s China; also Sikkim 
and Bhutan (which are like Nepal which is a 
member). 


5. Country Year Military Leader 
Burma 1962 Gen. Ne Win 
Ghana 1966 Gen, Ankrah 
Indonesia 1966 Gen. Suharto 
Greece 1967 Col. Geo. Papadopoulos 


(Also, last year Gen, Yahva Khan was handed 
over power in Pakistan, by Field Marshal Ayub 
Khan, ) 


6. (A) John F. Kennedy (U.S.A.) — 1963 (B) 
Henrik Verwoerd (S. Africa) — 1966 (C) Mar- 
tin Luther King (U.S.A.) — 1968. 


7. (A) Yuri Gagarin (Russia) on April 12, 1961 
(B) American Rancer 7 (unmanned) on July 31, 
1964 (C) American Gemini 7 linked up with 
Gemini 6 on December 15, 1965 (D) Russian 
Zonp 6 on August 4, 1968 (E) Russian Zonp 1 
on Novemer 1, 1962, 


8. (A) Dr. Christian Barnard (Cape Town) — 
Heart Transplant. 


(B)Dr. Hargobind Khorana (a scientist from 
Punjab University, now settled in U.S.A.), along 
with two other American scientists, won the Nobel 
Prize for Chemistry in 1968. They discovered 
methods of controlling the acid-contents of a 
human cell so that diseases or defects can be 
prevented from passing on from parent to child. 
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Answers to ‘Quiz on This Decade’ (Dec. ’69) 


9. (a) Former President, Liu Shao-chi, was 
ousted (and disgraced) in 1968. Chairman Mao 
Tsetung has emerged more powerful and has 
selected Lin Piao as his righthand man, to suc- 
ceed him, in preference to Premier Chou En-lai. 
(b). Gen. de Gaulle, who was President of France 
for 11 years (1958-69), resigned. (c). Dictator 
Nkrumah, who was President of Ghana ever 
since its independence in 1957. was overthrown 
in 1966, by the army led Gen. Ankrah, who 
took over as President. (d). President Sukarno 
was deposed by Gen. Suharto in 1966, (e). Field 
Marshal Ayub Khan, President of Pakistan, 
quit, handing over power to Gen. Yahya Khan. 
(f). Nikita Khruschev had to resign as the 
Prime Minister and as the First Secretary of 
the Soviet Communist Party, in 1964, These 
positions were taken up by Alexei Kosygin and 
Leonard Brezhnev respectively. 


10. (A) The war in Vietnam, which had started 
even before 1960, is still going on. 


(B) India — Naga and Mizo rebellions; Nigeria 
—Biafra wants to be separate and there is a civil 
war; Congo—Katanga wanted to be independent; 
Ethiopia — Eritree wants to be separate; Burma 
— rebellions by northern tribals (instigated by 
China) ; Sudan—southern Sudanese want to be 
separate; Laos—civil war, one side aided by 
North Vietnam; Angola and Mozambique— 
African guerilla fighting against the Portuguese 
army. 
ll. (A) 1. WHEAT: EA 222-1, also called Lal 
Bahadur, and U.P, 301 (recent Triple Dwarf 
varieties) ; Chhoti Lerma, Safed Lerma, Sonalika 
and Kalyansona (dwarf Varieties released in 
1967) ; 

(2) PADDY: Jaya and Padma (1968); IR-8 
and Taichung Native-1 (earlier ones). 
(B) Devaluation of the Rupee in 1966 and Na- 
tionalisation of big Banks this year. 


12. (A) Three — at Rome in 1960, Tokyo in 
1964 and Mexico in 1968. 

(B) In Hockey (in which India had been the 
world-champion all the time), India lost the 
gold medal to Pakistan, for the first time ever, 
at the Rome Olympics (1960), and won only 
the silver, She regained the gold at Tokyo (1964) 
but again at Mexico (1968), she could win only 
the bronze! 


Sunshine 


Answers to Puzzles 


FINDING OUT 


2. A’s age is 57 while B’s age is 19. 


CROSSWORD PUZZLE 


Across: 1, Shun 4, Bus 6. He 7. Ox 9, In 10. M.A. 
12, Onam 13. Ear 15. Sill 17. Ribs 19. D.A. 20. 
Riots 22. T.B, 23. Tan 

Down: 1. Shiver 2, Hen 3. No 5. Stall, X'mas 11. 
Amidst 12. Orbit 14, Air 16. La 18, Sob 21, An. 


ANSWERS TO RIDDLES 


1. Umbrella 2. He is five days old. 3. Because if 
she drops them they would break, 4, A Horse, 5. 
Two cats stuck im a tree. 6, The dentist. 


—————————————ee———ooo—————_— 
‘MAN OF THE YEAR’ CONTEST! 


Do you want to win an attractive prize and 
see your Essay appear in SUNSHINE? Then 
enter the MAN OF THE YEAR Essay Con- 
test! 

Who do you think was the most influ- 
ential man (or woman) of 1969? What are 
your reasons for thinking so. Write it all 
down in an essay that does not exceed 500 
words, 

Contributions should reach SUNSHINE, 
Poona 1, marked “Essay Contest” on the 
cover, on or before the 15th January, 1970. 

Three attractive prizes will be given away. 
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How Well Have You Read This Issue ? 


In the coupon below mark True or False against the numbers and send it to 
Contests, SUNSHINE, Poona 1. The names of the senders of the all-correct 
solution will be published, with the solution next month. 


1. Nuclear power can help 
greatly in space travel. 


2. It is less than 100 years 6. 


runs for his team than a_ 1. 
merely good batsman can. 


Snehprabha Keskar, Abrama 
(Bulsar), 2, Joseph Rodrigues, 
Bombay. 3. Siddarth Pant, Poona. 


since the world’s first oil 


well was drilled, 


. Fielding is more a matter 


of courage and quickness 
than anything else. 


. The overall profit to a 


manufacturer can go up 
when he brings down the 
profit per item. 


. In an entire season, a fine 


fielder may ‘score’ more 


If sea water could be de- 
salted more easily, large 
barren areas of the world 
could be developed. 


. The total oil and gas pro- 


duction in India is not 
enough for even half the 
demand. 


DECEMBER QUIZ 


The following were the first to 
send the correct solution: 


Solution 


1, True 2, False 3, False 4. True 
5. False 6, True 7. True. 


theese SS ee ee, 


CLOSING THOUGHT 


Suppose that every- 
thing you tried you did 
with simple ease; sup- 
pose that there was 
nothing left to puzzle 
or to tease; that you 
never had to worry, to 
struggle, or to fight, 
that every task was 
simple and every bur- 
den light. You’d have 
no sense of victory to 
cheer at set of sun, 
your life would be quite 
easy—but where would 
be the fun? 


—_—_——— 
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MADAN: YOU KIDDING ME? | KNOW 
ALL THE INDIAN STAMPS, 
1 NEVER SAW THIS ONE. 


GOPAL: MAY BE BECAUSE 
YOU NEVER SAVE! 
THIS IS A SAVINGS gam 


... AND THE 
MONEY GOES 
INTO MY SAVINGS 
ACCOUNT. | HAVE 
RS. 42 THERE 
_ ALREADY ! 


MADAN : SAY, IT 
IS A TOPPING IDEA, \}i ; 
BUT SUPPOSE YOU : 
HAVE ONLY 5 OR , =" 
PAISE, IT WOULD r 
GET SPENT! 


FROM MY POCKET 
MONEY | BUY THESE STAMPS 
FOR 25 OR SO PAISE AND 
STICK THEM ON THIS CARD... 
THEN | TAKE THIS CARD 
TO THE POST OFFICE... agi, 


MADAN : IT DOES LOOK GOOD. 
| WANT TO BUY A FOOTBALL 
MYSELF. | AM GOING TO ASK 
MY FATHER TO BUY ME A 
ZSAVINGS BOX LIKE YOURS. 


GOPAL: OH NO, IT WOULDN’T, 
| PUT IT IN THIS SAVINGS 
BOX. YOU KNOW WHAT? | 
AM GOING TO BUY A CRICKET 
SET FROM MY MONEY NEXT 
MONTH. 


7 
tees 


er 


cB WATIOWAL 
SAVINGS ORGANIZATION 
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“¢ SUNSHINE IN BOOK FORM! ¢ 


Need a nice gift for a brother or sister, pen friend, cousin or niece? Here’s some 
thing: 

A Handsomely bound ‘book’ with stiff covers and all 400 pages sewn in for 

long life. Each volume is different too, because it consists of 10 different issues 

of SUNSHINE from our own stock, bound together for hours and hours of en- 

joyable reading. And each volume is colourfully gift-wrapped at no extra charge. 


Postage is free, of course! Just send us Rs. a ee ee ee eee 


address you want it sent to. 


DO YOU WANT TO BELONG TO SUNSHINE’S 
STAMP COLLECTORS’ CLUB? 


'F YOU ARE interested in stamp collecting and wish to have your name appear 
on our Stamp Collectors Page, please fill in the questionnaire below. 


name and ‘Aaa reds; sts coco tea a a sc se seca 
eave ..... oe stamps in my collection. 
2. Below are listed the countries from which I have Stamps: (8 estas 
3. And below are the countries from where | would like to get staraps.............-..- 
4. | have an album, Yes ............ Ng ees 
5. I have some rare stamps, Yes ............ Nowie se... 
G, Mention sore...) uc tee t a10s nt eR ee Se ere Ye 
7. I would like to exchange with other club members. Yes ............ ING: is coo 
Oy) Why-alenslicates aves <5 ...-....--e-ncen rte overt Peete te fot 


N.B.: If you have more information to give for any of the above questions, write 
on a separate sheet of paper and attachit here. 
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Oelicious, nutritious Ovaltine. Full of the 
goodness of natural foods Fresh creamy milk. 
Golden malt...more than in any other beverage. 
Proteins, vitamins and minerals 

A perfect blend To give you that rich malty 
taste. That super-charged energy. Drink 
Ovaltine today. Charge up on health, strength 
and energy. 
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Manufactured in India by 
Jagatjit Industries Limited, 
under licence from 

A. Wander Limited, London 

Sole Distributars : Voltas Limited. 
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Just for fun, 
chewsome gum 


Deeelicious peppermint flavour 
Chiclets 
chewing gum 


Available in Maharashtra, 
West Bengal and Andhra 
Pradesh only. 


A quality ADAMS product 


Published by Mrs. M. Krishnayya, for the Children's Sunshine Concerns, 6 Parvati Villa Road, Poona 
and printed by V,. Raiu, at the Oriental Watchman Publshing House, Post Box 35, Poona 1. 
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